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This paper outlines an Australian bilingual education 
program for aboriginal children, and describes the role of linguists 
in such programs. The program consists of four stages, roughly 
coinciding with the first four elementary grades. During the first 
stage, the child becomes literate in the vernacular, is exposed to 
beginning content material, and learns to speak English through oral 
lessons* At the second stage, reading skills in the vernacular are 
developed, and the child begins to read and write English^ In the 
third and fourth stages, the child learns in both languages and is 
ultimately instructed in English with some classes in the vernacular. 
The linguist has several roles is such a program. There is a need for 
a survey to determine how many vernaculars are spoken by the 
children, which should be taught, and which is the central dialect in 
an area where several dialects are spoken. Linguistic descriptions of 
the aboriginal vernaculars are needed as well as an assessment of a 
child's language competence in the vernacular and English at the 
outset of the program. Linguists are needed for the accurate 
preparation of educational materials. The advantages of training 
aborigines as linguists and literacy workers are also discussed. 
(CLK) 
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THE LINGUIST »S HOLE IN A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PR0GRAM14E 

Velma J, Leeding 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 

'^Bilingual education does nob equal vernacular education. It is 
aducation in two languages* This statement v/as made by Dr* Sarah 
Gudachlnsky during a Vernacular Materials Workshop held in March/ 
Aprils 1973 at the Summer Inshitute of Linguistics in Darwin* Prior 
to this, the Prime Minister of Australia had aiinounced that bilingual 
education programmes are to be set up in communities where Aboriginal 
children are still speaking their own languages* 

The purpose of this paper is to outline a bilingual education 
programfne similai" to those being used successfully in Peru, Vietnam, 
and elsev/here, and to point out the vital role of the linguist in 
the implementation of such a programme. This programme is recommended 
by Dr, rjarah Gudschinsky, International Literacy Co-ordinator of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, who has had more than twenty years 
of experience in vernacular and biling^ial education programmes in 
countries throughout the world, e.g. Latin America, Nigeria, India, 
and South Vietnam^ This paper is written in the context of the 
current situation of the Australian Aborigines, 

The acconipanying chart gives a brief outline of the salient 
features of the four stages of the programrao. The pre-school years 
are not included in this outline, in v/hich Stage One is the child *e 



first year in primary school. The first three stages cover roughly 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAT^ME 



STAGE ONE 
Grade 1 



STAGE TWO 
Grade 2 



STAGE TfffiEE 
Grade 3 



VERNACULAi? 



Child becomeG litorate in fcho 
TCrnacular ^ 

Child roneives the beginning 
content material such as 
health 5 hygiene ^ ethics, 
citiEenship, ecience, nature 
study, orally in the ver- 
n?ioular * 



Child is given maximum 
opportunity to use his 
reading skill. 



Child is introduced to a wide 
choice of content material. 



ENGLISH 



Child learns to speak 
English through oral 
English lessons. 



Child continues to 
learn English orally. 

Child learns to read 
and write in English, 



Child learns extensively in both laiiguages^ building 
a_nd developing a bilingualism which gives him access 
to a large ainount of material in either language. 



STAGE. FOUR 
Grade k plus 



Child learns extensively in both languages but, ulti- 
mately, is instructed in English with some classes 
continuing in the vernacular. 



H More than one school year might be necessary for children who are 
very immature, or who have not had pre-school preparation. 
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the first three years of primary schooling, and the fourth begins in 
the fourth year and continuea throughout the child's education. 

Tn Stage One, the child learns to read and write in his mother 
tongue. All content material should be in the vernacular and geared 
to the child *s culture Because the learning; of now concapts is in 
the lariguafre of the home, they ahould become p?.rt of the child's 
total mental outlook^ rather thnn iust facts related to life while 
at ochool* The child should also begin learning to speak English 
but not to read it. The teacher should develop not only the child's 
knowledge of English constructions but his ability to interact with 
native speakers of English* His class materials should include 
constructions and content that he ca^i use immediately in conversation 
in his ordinary daily activities* 

During Stage Two, the child should be given the rnaximuni oppor*^ 
tunity to ubq his newly acquired reading skill. He is to read a 
wide variety of content materials written in the vernacular * How 
formal or rigid such materials v/ould be depends on the particular 
school system. The child is now taught to road and write English, 
This will be much easier lor him than for children who are not 
already literate in their^ ovm language* He already knows the tech- 
niques and oxpoctB a sequence of letters to i^epi^esent some spoken 
form of the language* He ?/ill also actually know some of the 
English letters because they represent the same sound in his verna- = 
cular. The task is one of teaching him the special conventions of 
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English and this is much c^asier thTxn tc^iching somooriG who haa not 
prcvvioualy Icarnod to read and write in any language at all. Oral 
. Elniilish lessons continue throughout Gtage T^o. 

By Stage Thr^?e, the child should bo able to handlo niatGrials 
in botlL languages-^both in text books and in discussion. The 
teacher noodG to dBvelop a bro^id bases of understanding in the child 
by first presenting and discussing tho information in the child's 
ov/n languat^c, aiid then presenting thu lesson again in Cn^lioh. This 
develops in thfi child the kind of bilingualisin which gives him 
acCGSS to a large amount of material in both languages and helps 
him to ver-^bciliae a concept in terms of either language. For this 
purpose, some bilingual programmes have used diglot text books* 
Separate parallel text books would be equally useful, however. 
There may, of course, be some exceptions to the teaching of a lesson 
in both languages. In arithmetic, for example, the terminology may 
need to be restricted to B^nglish because of the lack of an equivalent 
numbering system in the vornaculais 

In Stage Four, parallel materials shou].d continue as long as 
poGsibXe^-the longer the child is learning in both languages^ the 
better. If this is not feasible for economical or other reasons, 
the school content will of noaosslty be in English. In any case, 
English will ultimately become the main medium of instruction. 
ClasBea in the vernacular, however^, should continue throughout the 
child's school experience. Some periods each week should be set 
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aside for tho child to Ifjurn more ■^tbout his own languagG and cultur 
and to give him opportunity for Gpok&n and 7/ritten axpression in hi 
own language* i^uch clrmsos could Includa studiGs of the history of 
the- region from the viowpoint of his ovm pGople, tho \vriting of 
nutobiographical materials ap.d of personal expGriencee outside of 
tho normal community GxpGrionco* 

An Aborigino v/ho 3pc-n.ky the vernacular fluontly should ctssume 
the prinnry rosponaibility for teaching th^ vornacular sido of the 
programrno. Tho Aboriginal tGachor/s Bhnuld, if at all possible, bo 
chosun by the: commuiiity cind g3von tht: nocessary training. Tliis 
training should includo the reading and writing of his own language 
if ho does not already have thie skill. Other Aboriginal men and 
v;orneTi may ^also he roquirGd for the teaching of Aboriginal cultural 
skills* . ' i " 

A person v/ho speaks English fluontly as his mother tongue 
should toach the oral English lessons* The English medium lessons 
should be tau;:ht by eithor non- Aboriginal or Aboriginal teacherB 
who meet the normal qualifications* 

A lot of communication njid co -operation betv/eon all teachers 
will bo necessary if tho programme is to be successfully co-ordinate 
The Aborifjinal tcacher/s may need to bo given help in improving his 
English so that he will be abl^ to communicate effectivoly v/ith 
fellow teachers* The non-Aboriginal teacher/s should also strive 
to become fluont in the vernacular so that he can understand the 
Aboriginal teacher and his culture and be able to discuss the 
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^''Qrnaculnr side of bho pro^^r-irnme with hirn- Mc'ithor part of the prograninn5 
G ail f un c t i on d g qu a t o 1 y in i b q 1 a t i o n n n d c a a h t o i c r must kn o v/ v;ha t the 
othoi^ is doin,^* 

At bhc; out cot of th>: iniploment'ition of the bilingual profr^MmG in 
any individu^il comnuni'ny, th& lirTi^uiEt plays r:^ key role* There is still 
only -1 iir;ii;ed laiov/lodf^e of which vernHCulDrs are vi^blos In some iiroas, 
ndu].tt^ nrjo-iK Abori^'jinal Innr'irh;-- bub ^ro no loni^Gr teachlnt^ their 
childro^ to spoah it* Conotimea the cchool children opeak tho langungo 
of the peer grou]; and not thit of the homo* Linguists could nocertain 
(a) how many vernaculars nre spoken by tlw children ^ (b) which vernacu- 
lars are strategic and should be taught in the classroom, and (c) which 
is the central dialect v/here sevornl di-^^lccts are each spoken by only a 
h.-mdful of childron v/ithin the community. While the community itself 
should make th<j final dc^cision as bo v/hich vernaculars should be taught 
in the school, the lin^;uii5t with hia knov/ledge of the overall situation 
would be able to give v-iluable guidance where there are no simplo solu= 
tion/5 to a comjjlex situation^ 

Invest igat ion ncods i:o be n^rriod nut to deberminc the children *s 
speaking ibility in tlio vernacular and in English at school entrance 
and at various ages strategic to bhe development of the programme * 
Insufficient factual inf orrrr3tion is available concerning the degree of 
riuency and the vocabulary content of English spoken by Aboriginal 
children in most vernacular-^speaking conmunities* The linguist could 
servo 7/ith research teams in these ai^eas of needed investigation or^ if 
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resident in n lingua/;© aro-, could colloct tlie data neoded for such 
rose arch . 

iUducrifcional mntorinls havo yGt to be v/ritten for the VGrnacular 
Olid Kii/^lish rncfctc of t\m bilingual education programme* Linguists 
will noed to holp so that th^j host possible literature is produced. 

For thf; vrjrnicular part of bho pro^^rnmmu ^ primors and supplo-- 
montary readin;:; inatorialn ffe in preparation for just under twenty 
laiit-uanen. In ^^0"^3, pilot progranimon bn^-an in five lanr^uagos and 
moro arc plannfi'd for 1^^7^U Thero nay bo ns many as forty more 
.Languages v/hiDh v:iil bo selected for use in the schools in communities 
Australia^wide* An alphabet and a knowledge of the structure of each 
laju^uage is basic to the aompilation of primers and supplementary 
readinfj matori'^ls. 

For each Aborir^inn] language, linguistic expertise is crucial in 
order to obtain the following basic information: 

(i) A knowledge of tho overall phonological structure is 

necessary in the designin^j of primers. /In alphabet must be 
p(^sited^ based on a scientific analysis of the sound system. 
;^iyr:ibols should be ohos^m to mako transition into English as 
smooth possible^ and to ^ivo as much uniformity in the 
spelling 01 neighbouring languages as is possible (given 
differently structured sound syst&ms)* Morphcphonemes also 
should be imown. An analysis of the syllable typos and their 
distribution is essential in arder to prevent an Aborigin il 
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child boing asked to pronounce units v/hich he cannot say in 
isolation* Word boundaries need tj be determined. In the method 
devised by Dr* Sarah GudGchinsky (1975), the strossed syllable is 
in focus in primer construe tinn* Stress patterns, therefore, 
•.vould also no'^d to be rnralysed if her method is used, 

(ii) Gramrnafcical mLilysis fvhnuld inciludo minjrnal requireirents, such as 

a knowledge oi^ v/crri classes, function v/ords or suffixes, and phrase, 
clause Knd sentence s true cure, Ke.^din^ materials are designed to 
promote word iiid nont^nco building, and teaching methods often 
involve the subs tit;ut ion of such items as words or suffixes. 
Units such as phrnsea are isolated and used in grammatical drills 
to help the child to read fluently, 

(iii) Idionatio speech is essential for enmprehension and for the 

sustaining of the child *s interest and motivation* Insight into 
the semantic structure of the iMguage ojid the cultural behaviour 
and boliefs is important in the preparation of culturally-based 
content materials, V/hile some of this could be considered to be 
in the realm of the anthropologist, a lot of infornigtion is 
assimilated by the linguist in the process of learning to speak 
the language and in Analysing it* Not only must idiomatic speech 
be included in the primers but it must also be used in a large 
ajneunt of content aiid supplementary reading materials which v/ill 
need to be written* Xn seme cases the linguist may only need to 
trimscribe the suriplementary materials from tapes. 
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For the Snglish part of tho prograninio, bridging materials frurn 
vernacular litorn.cy to EngliG}i literacy are seen no a crucial factor 
in the buccqbb of thti total bilingual prop^rammOi A prerequisito for 
such research would be a backgrouncl In linguistics a-nd education. 

In setting up the Eni^lish couree, there needs to bo an awareness 
oi are^is of pvirt; icuiai* d Li f iculty for uhu Aborit^inal child , Because 
there are some gr:in;rnatical features common to almost all Aboriginal 
vernaculars, Aboriginal children Australia-wide expei^ience some 
common problems in the usage of English, e.g,, pronouns^ pluralisation 
c I n oun B ^ ai* t ic 1 e s , t ense s 'm d mood s ^ pr epos i t ions and c on Juiic t i ons , 
and sentence co-ordinators* The pronunciation of English also may not 
be accurate because the vernacular has a phonological system that has 
diff Cerent phonemes and a different distribution of the phonemes mid 
allophones, piven tiiough some commo?i problem areas ai-e knov/n, bridging 
materials need to be based on vornacular^spocif ic information in order 
to facilitate the use of cral rnglish and to provide for smooth tran- 
sition from vernacular literacy to English literacy for each comm.unity, 
Wliilo thf^ bilingual 'Education programme is in its infancy^ present 
field v/orkers in linguistics and vernacular education are playing^ and 
v;iil need to pl=ay, a major i^ole in the preparation of materials for the 
bilingual education programme* Many linguists are currently spending 
considerable time in the preparation and testing (or in arranging for 
testing) of vernacular materials -r^jid teachers* instruction manuals. 
They are or v/ill be involved in preparing language learning courses in 
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tho vorrr:icul nj* for tho iion-Aborigin'il tr/.chora. 

For nn on-^^oin:^ *)rngra:inio ccvurin^^ nil Abori;i;inal cammunitiGs, 
mnay moro lin.juist^ -md liborocy wprkora will b& rcDquiro'i, all of 
whom v/ill no'jd to lo^ii'n i-:^ w}Hrik ihu -.borii^in^l language nnd to 
imrlorstnnd it:^ b-unc struotiiro, /.s this in i rslow, tirna-cfonouming 
tvi/^k^ it rnny 1:^^ ^om-. t ino borore hiiin>:;u:il Dducnti^'n pror^ramrn&s could 

rerhnpn the n'^nt nrnnuchlvcj v/'iy nr nv/Mra t j n//; nn ^ 1 c^r[::D-GC'ilG , 
lc^ri;:-*rnri/;o bnsis v/ould b'- bo Lr.'iii: Abori'^inos linf^uists and/Dr 
litur-icv workern# ^'hoy '.vould hr-ve:? the adv^ntagt^ of knowing the 
1 mxguagB in de p t h ( rm a 1 1 .^i. i n men t po b s i b 1 o t a t h g ou t s i d er on ly aft o r 
many yG^rn)^ find of bnin^^ 'i rnwmbGr of ^ community vihBTcc t^v, iTintJuage 
is spoken. Lin^cuistic training; would not noaessarily no©d to be at 
university levoi but rihoiild bo sufficient to teach tho Aborif^ines 
how to discover the basic units the structure of their own 
languages. Over tho last five yenra, Aborir^ines at tlia Teacher 
Trainooa' Course at Kormilda^ Darwin, have bQcn taught aomo elemcn-- 
tary linf^uiocicD* Under tho rruidancD of an experlGnced linguist, 
tv/o of the teaching officars holpGd Qonsiderobly in the formation 
of alphaboto in iMnit^uageo with which tb^y wore familiar- 
It would be- a t imo--co]'isuminn task for each linguist to train 
an Aborigine in linguistic principles and to guide him in analyaing 
his ov/n lanj;ua£^e on an individual basis for each lajiguage* Ideally^ 
r\ Qolle.30 could be established whore small ip'oups of Aborigines 
could be tiiUijht the principles of linguistic analysis and primer 
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CQfi;^;i.ruct iori, mh.I )w: i^ivcn individual Gupsrvision v:hil'^ analysing thoir 
owii l^uinua^os, posibing ^jlphrdiet^j nnd prDpnrinj.s primers and othsr 
vernaculfir :nutt-riulu. Thin Lou].n ino€\n rm enrlior ctart in ri larger 
nurnbtjr cf corninuni td ^"md :Lt would .-vivo tlir. ;\bori|^ine^ themKOlves a more 
si;^nif icmt tn^O.u-in tho ioriv^ttion ^^f ef1uc:\tinn.^il materials for their own 
proi^ramiTios:, in '^nditioiij AV.ori^rini.:;^ cc^ul.d ba tr^^ino^] tc fill such 
pnoitionu in nuthrn-n, nrfcintn, libnriinn, typintR, prinhoro^ etc. 

The non-Anrjri.Hnnl bo^^chtr ilon n^/odL^ b--d.ninir in lin/;uistic3 so 
thnt hn can compraliond lin^TUi^hicnlly^orifnitud ucachirij.- inntorials fuid bo 
able tn road a lin;;\ilstic description of the vernacular with some undor- 
standing-, il^ would thon be able to adapt or modify the English lossons 
to suit the local i^ituation, Couroes are ilroady available at the 
SurTimer Institubo of Liniruistdcs durlnr^ the surTirnor holidays^ As langua*^e 
learning laasnns nny not be available for all yernacular;? for sojii© time 
tn c^^nio, the noM-=Abori::inal toucher may find it lielpful to learn the 
tecliniques for usim; an informant as lan^^uage toauher* 

Thf^ moHt i":port'mt role that lini^uist^ are playinr^ and will continuo 
to play in tae do\;el(;pmont of ^^ducational materials for the bilingual 
education pro^'raramo ii: that of roou^ircr analyats engan:ed in depth \ 
studies of nhc Abcr: 'lol vurnaculara. If a ocllege: of linguistics for 
the trainlni' of Aborii^ines is oat ^hlishod , lin^|uists will also be involved 
c^B tutors. Until oduo^'tional nintorialH aru completed for all vernaculars 
and En^^lish^ linf-uists will bo neoded in on advisory capacity to help 
teachers ^nd literacy workers propare adequate materials b^..od nn the 
linf-uistic striicfcureR of rho InnnanyoB, 
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